BIRTH OF THE 
PERSIAN SHAMSHIR 



Manouchehr Moshtagh Khorasani, one of the foremost 
experts on Iranian arms in the world, discusses the history 
and development of the magnificent Persian shamshir 



The famous Persian sword, the 
'shamshrf, has enchanted many 
people in the Middle East and 
Europe for centuries with its beautiful patterns 
and shape. Persian shamshir blades were often 
purchased bare and mounted in Ottoman, 
Arab, or Caucasian fittings to suit local tastes, 
and many were later mounted with European 
military sword fittings. Today, Persian swords 
and their beauty are highly appreciated by 
both collectors and curators of arms, and 
many authorities hold that the quality of the 
steel is unmatched. Persian swords set the 
standard of quality for other regional sword 
makers and smiths, a quality standard that 
many attempted to emulate. This led to the 
establishment of a strong international trade 
in Persian blades. 

ORIGINS 

Prior to the Arab Conquest of Iran and the 
introduction of Islam in 63 1 AD, the swords 
used in Iran were all straight-bladed, This 
means that the preceding Persian dynasties, 
namely the Achaemenians (559-330 BC), 
the Parthians (250 BC-228 AD), and the 
Sassanians (241-651 AD) all used double- 
edged swords widi straight blades. Although 
'shamshir is used in English and other 



European languages to refer to the 
classical Persian blade with a high degree 
of curvature, one should note that this 
is a general term and refers to any type 
of sword, regardless of its shape, in the 
Persian language This term has its origin 
in the Middle Persian Pahlavi, in which 
it was called samser, safser and s ufser 
(see Farahvashi, 2002b/l 381 :336). 
According to MacKenzie (1971) in A 
Concise Pahlavi Dictionary, the roots of 
the word shamshir can be traced back to 
the early New Persian language before 
it was written in Arabic script. In early 
New Persian, 'sword' was called sneh 
(snyh), or shamsher [samser]. The earlier 
version seems to be shafsher \safscr\ in 
Manichaen Middle Persian. According to 
the Digital Lexiconof Dehkhoda, shamshir 
is described as follows: 

Shamshir is an iron (steel) weapon 
with a sharp edge and a long curved 
blade The blade consists of two 
different parts, sham and shir. Sham 
denotes tail or claw (nail) and both 
meanings can be used. Hence this 
weapon means the tail of lion or the 
claw (nail) of lion. 
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However, there are also other, contradictory 
translations of sliamshir in the literature. 
Bobylinski (2000:60) translates shamshir as 

/ion's blow' in con tradiction of the translation 
riven by Iranian sources and lexicons. Haidar 

1991:171) translates the word shamshir as 
'curved life the tigers nail.' This is, of course, 
cc incorrect translation, as demonstrated 
above since the word shamslfir consists of 
sbam (tail/ nail) and shir (lion) and there is 
:_: component part of this word denoting 
ager (tiger in Persian is 'faabr ). As previously 
discussed, since many researchers associate die 
lerm shamshir with the highly curved sabre, it 
ss important to take into consideration that the 
:rrm shamshir does not say anything about the 




zjrvtof the blade/The classical Iranian shamshir 
■m slse in western literature is described as a 
«smanl that does not have fullers, has a wedge - 
s^xd blade, and normally does not exhibit 
-jscssive inlays or engravings. Such swords 
KPeone or two small cartouches (toranj) if any, 
3: Aese are normally gold inlaid. The blades 
■:f skse shamshirs also taper in width towards 
ijHe point However, as described above, the 
ssza shamshir is a generic one, used to refer 
anf type of sword, including the straight 
--aarfes. Even in today's Persian/Farsi, the term 
s ued to refer to any type of sword, including 
T m §\» 111 military swords, such as shamshlr-e 
~ European sword) , as well as in the term 
inrdfispic fencing shamshirbazT (swordplay/ 



3EVELO PMENT OF THE 
SWORD IN IRAN 

Ukeoucial and interesting question raised by 
rsaw scholars is when, and from where, the 
angle-edged, curved sabre was introduced 
■ef ifae Middle East in general and into Iran 
1 ^Ktlcalar, supplanting the double-edged, 
.uUij^t sword. Lebedynsky suggests that, 
.aiiM i MM^i many people associate the curved 
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sabre with the Middle East, not only did it not 
originate in that region but also that there is 
significant controversy about the date of its first 
appearance in the Middle East. 

Kobylinski suggests that the first curved 
sabres appeared as early as the 7 th century AD, 
but North suggests a later date and states that the 
curved, single-edged sabre seems to have been 
introduced in the seventh or ninth centuries 
AD. Nicolle notes the uncertainty regarding a 



Above left: Detail from Timurid Period Persian 
miniature attributed to renowned Persian rriinia- 
turist Kamal od-din Benzad, from the book Zafar- 
name 1 528. Note the rider wielding two curved 
shamshirs (Courtesy of Golestan Palace Museum) 

Above: Detail from Safavid Period miniature, 
of Shahname Shah f ahmasp. Note slight 
curvature of swords on riders in foreground 
(Courtesy of Moaser Museum) 

Left: Qajar Period miniature of battle - note 
very pronounced shamshir curvature. 
(Shanahme, by courtesy of Reza Abbasi 
Museum) 

precise dating of the first appearance of real' 
(i.e. curved) sabres in the Middle East, but 
says nevertheless that a few such weapons 
might have been seen in eastern Iran by the 
late ninth century. Al-SarrafF suggests that 
the sword types known as al-Hiisrawani (an 
edge-and-a-half sword) and al-sughdi (the 
Sugdian), classified by ibn Akhi Hizam (who 
served die Caliph al-Mutawakkil from 847- 
861 AD), were single-edged and probably 
slightly curved. As al-khisrawani swords were 
made in Fars (a province in southern Iran), 
this suggests that slightly curved swords did 
indeed make their first appearance in Iran 
during this period. Al-Sarraff further suggests 
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that the earliest reference to curved swords 
in Abhasid sources can be found in abjahiz s 
epistle, Manaqib al-Turk, in the ninth century 
AD, where Khorasanian troops boast of their 
'crooked' scabbards, which, in al-SarrafFs 
opinion, is a logical indication that they used 
curved swords. 

According to 4 - , , 
Zakey (1965:290- 
91), Iranians continued 
to use their Sassanian- style straight swords 
long after the Islamic conquest of Iran. The 
Arabs also used their old, straight swords, 
which they had carried even in pre-Isiamic 
times. Zakey states that the blades between 
the seventh and 1 3 th centuries were 
generally straight, broad, usually two- 
edged, and fullered; they were fitted either 
with a crosshilt or downw T ard-curvi.ng 
quilions. He also indicates that there is , 
no mention of curved swords in period - 
manuals, such as the writings of al- 
Kindi, Beiruni, and al-Tarsusi. 

Iranian swords in the beginning 
of the Muslim period were no 
different from die swords used by 
die Sassanians - it was only with 
the arrival of the Saijuks that the 
curved sabre was introduced in 
Iran; this trend became much more 
pronounced with the arrival of the 
Mongols and Timurids. According 
to Jacob the curved sabre originated 
widi die nomadic tribes of central 
Asia. In Zakey s opinion, from the 
second half of the 13 th century 
to the middle of die I5di century, 
Persian manuscripts give proof of 
the existence of curved swords. 

When the first curved blades 
were produced, the curve was formed 
near the point or tip of the blade. 
Rossabi (see his entry in The Legacy of 
Genghis Mian: Courtly Art and Culture in 
Western Asia, 1 256- 1 353, NY: Met. Mus. 
of Art, 2002, pp. 13-36) shows an existing 
example of these early sabres that were used 
in Iran. The sabre lacks its handle (grip) , but 
die short quillon is still there. The curve of the 
blade starts at the forte and continues slighdy 
towards die tip. This sword could, thus, be 
described as slightly curved and seems to have 
a raised back-edge, a yelman. It is clear that, in 
Zakey s view, straight swords were still being 
used up to die 1 4th and 1 5th centuries, and 
only after that time did curved sabres appear 
in significant numbers. This view is shared by 
Kobyiinski, who claims that, up to the eighth 
century, the most commonly used weapon in 
the region of today's Iran was a straight sword; 



as an example, he shows a 
drawing of a Sassanian king, 
Shapur III, killin g a cheetah. 
The Sassanians ruled from 241- 
65 1 AD, and in that period all 
Sassanian swords were straight. 
It is also important 

to take into iHI 



consideration that early Islamic 
Arab swords were also straight 
- in other words, the 
Arab conquerors of * 
Iran were also using 
straight-bladed swords. For 
archeological examples, one can 
33, see the early Islamic Arab swords 
kept in the Topkapi Sarayi Museum 
in Istanbul (see Yiicel, Mamie Swords 
I and Swordmakers, Istanbul: IRCICA. 
Ijf 2001). 

Lebedynsky tells us that the 
sabre originated in the steppes of the 
Ukraine and Manchuria and that it was 
subsequendy adopted by different steppe 
people and their cavalry These Indo- 
European tribes, such as Sarmatians and 
Alans, had the same martial heritage and 
arms and armour as the ancient Scythians. 
Kobyiinski confirms this view, saying that 
nomads introduced curved sabres from 
central Asia. Further, he suggests that the Tu- 
Chueh, the ancestors of the Turks, used curved 
sabres ™ though it is highly unlikely that they 
manufactured such sabres themselves — and 
asserts that it was probably the Chinese who 
first invented this weapon, whereupon it was 
adopted by diese Turkish groups. Period 
manuals from the Ghaznavid and Saljug 
i (Seljuk) eras, such as NowrOzanie by 
| Khayyam Neishabun (2003/1382:55) and 
\ Adah al-Harb va al-Shoja-e (The Customs 
\ of War and Bravery) by Mobarakshah 
Faklir Modabar (1967, 1346:258), 
testify that a curved sword called 
qarachurf w<as used by Turkish 
warriors, clearly demonstrating 
that the curved sabre was 
already introduced into 
Iran well before the 
jjjjljk Mongol invasion. 



existence of curved swords among Khorasanian 
troops as early as die Abba sid era in the ninth 
century AD. 

With regard to Iranian swords in 
particular, Allan and Gilmour state that the 
curved sabre was introduced into Iran by 
the Mongols and Turkic steppe nations and 
remained the dominant style of sword in 
Iran from the II-Khanid of the 1 3 th century 
to the early Safavids of the 1 6th century 
Kobyiinski shares the same view and states 
I that the shape of the shainshlr blade was 
| influenced by Mongol swords from die 
cf:. 14th- 15 th century. However, he 

jHpr * is not very specific about what 
' j he means by the term 'Mongol ' . 

] The Tl-Khanids ruled Iran from 1256 to 
J 1394 AD, and the Timurids from 1387 
I to 1 5 9 6 AD. We have already seen that at 
/ least some forms of the curved sabre were 
introduced into Iran much earlier than 
diis period. Zakey says that die medieval 
3 swords in the Middle East were straight 
7 and that the slighdy curved blades must 
Jlj have originated in central Asia at an 
unknown period and then must have 
been introduced to the Middle East by 
j the Mongols. However, as we have seen, 
\ the introduction of curved sabres had 
; occurred during even earlier dynasties. 
Nevertheless, it is important to note 
that the Mongols were using curved 
sabres, as depicted in period miniatures 
and illustrations. Lebedynsky is of 
, die opinion that early sabres were 
« almost straight, i.e. had only a slight 
\ curvature, had one cutting edge, 
\ and began to appear during the 
fifth to sixth centuries. He calls 
, this a proto-sabre, suggesting 
\ that it was a modification of the 
long cavalry sword. 
\ Kobyiinski is of the 
\ opinion that the earliest 
\ curved sabres appeared 
\ in the seventh century 
in the north of Iran. 
\ N In support of this 
\ theory, he refers 
to fragments 
of wooden 
shields 
with 



A classical Persian Safavid 
Period shamshfr dated 1 123 
hegira (1711 AD) 



Furthermore, al- 

, SarrafF points A classical Qajar Period 
|gk Persian shainshlr - from 

I m reign of Mohammad Shah 

Qajar (1834-1 847 AD) 
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'iBEwiDPfs rf cavalry figures from B f 

rnmM. «f Mug castle, which was 
''iliiiiiiipil i» the eighth century, and 
xfcao from a castle in Neishabur in 
IgBlfc^rtcm Iran, c.9th-llthC (now 
Iroifelfaeum of Islamic Art in Tehran) 
— jfciffliLUu g a rider on horseback with a 
ibpb! sward (for a picture of this fresco, 

1 998:9) . According to Nicolle I 
girJtadiaeological Museum in Tehran (the | 
iHnit Museum of Iran) dates this fresco 
Wb mm 10th century, but there are much 
SiMnn liiliiir, examples of Iranian sabres: the 
known surviving example is also from 
•"liliifc Jmi and dates from the ninth century 
!— fclnsqirillons and a suspension system on 
m^cmtoaad mounts, but is almost straight, so 
Jh* die curve is hardly discernible. 

There is a widespread belief that the sabre 
icweloped gradually, meaning that Persian 
adhrs became more and more curved over 
■Sat passage of time. Allan and Gilmour note 
-JW continuum and distinguish between the 
sahe and the shamshir, the former having 
a shallow curve and the latter a traditionally 
mmh greater curvature. Thus, along with 
caber scholars, Allan and Gilmour call this 
Jaghly curved Iranian sabre, which appeared 
Airing the era of Shah Abbas the Great 
H587-1629), a shamshir. Kobylinski shares 
the same view and states that the classical 
banian shamshir emerged at the beginning 
rf the 1 7th century. This view was also 
propounded earlier by Zakey (1965:291), 
who stated that the degree of curvature 
was slight at the beginning of the 15th 
century but, over the course of time, 
seemed to increase initially with the , 
estabhshment of the Safavid Dynasty j 
in Iran and subsequendy with the | 
reign of Shah Abbas the Great. 

According to Lebednyky, a * Jj ^ 
famous Iranian sabre (now 
in the Victoria and Albert JB&l 
Museum), namely that mjBEW 
of Shah Tahmasp j B BB ffi' 

the transition MjmWf 



Above and right: 
A Persian shamshir with 
gold-inlaid fittings. From the 
reign of Shah Safi of the Safavid 
Period (1629-1 642 AD), with official 
cartouche (Courtesy of the Cultural 



classical Iranian shamshir. The \% 

blade has a medium curvature . Jra^ 
and a back edge, 

or yelman, ^*"'^^^^^BBV 

I and bears lufi 
1 the genealogy of Shah VMk 
K Tahmasp inlaid in Bj 

feBk * *^ ) made from walrus- B 

M| ivory scales typically B 

found on Iranian shamshir, mm 
jB* and the pommel has its metal B 
|B. cap set at a 90 -degree angle B 
|B to the handle. The quillons are ■ 
long and straight and they end 1 
'Wm .. in rounded, knobbed terminals. 1 
North says that this sabre 
--j|jj9B|| > A was originally of 
* ^ massive proportions 
^ffiteaBsi but was given a change 

I | * \ of hilt and has been cut 

'* down at some time, losing some 

elements of the long inscription 
on the blade. In a later publication, 
Allan describes this weapon in 
more detail, stating that the 1 6th 
century blade is of watered steel 
and certainly shows some of the 
gold inlay along the blade. He 
further states that the quillon and 
;'y* scabbard mounts are also inlaid 
with gold. The silver chape of the 
scabbard is inlaid with niello and 
r / the wooden scabbard is covered with 
embossed leather. The blade is 93.7cm 
long, and the total length of the sabre is 
108cm. Like Lebednyky, Allan also states 
that the blade was shortened at some 
point in its history and that there were 
changes made at the proximal end of the 
blade to accommodate the present hilt and 
guard. He is of the opinion that the present 
hilt and guard are replacements that have i 
reduced the legibility of the inscriptions. M 
According to Allan the handguard and J 
two scabbard mounts are decorated 
en suite and were replaced at some 
time subsequent to the changes to f 
the pommel cap and the scabbard. 
Further, he points out that this 
sword closely resembles the 
sword of the Ottoman 
Sultan, Mehmed II, which 
is kept in the Topkapi 
Museum in Istanbul. 

However, as we 
have seen, there 
is evidence 
thathighly- 
curved 



swords existed long before the Shah Abbas j 
period. There are two shamshlrs \ 
' c in the Military Museum of j 

Tehran, and one in the National \ 
Museum oflehran, all of which are attributed j 
to Timur, also known as '^amerlaine , in the j 
West, (771-807 hegira, 1370-1404 AD). ! 
These shamshlrs exhibit the typical curve j 
of a classical Iranian shamshir - providing 
i that these shamshlrs truly belong to the 
I Timurid period. Judging by the curvature 
of their blades it can be assumed that 
R highly-curved swords were indeed in 
B use prior to die Safavid period of the 
B 1 6th century. All three blades bear die 
B gold-inlaid cartouche with the name 
B of Timur, and one of these swords is 
JKm mentioned in die manuscript 'Iran 
Dar Zaman-e Shah Safi va Shah Abbas 
Dovvom 1028-1071 hegira' written 
in 1078 hegira (1667 AD) by 
■BB Mirza Mohammad Yusof QhazvTnT 
flEI Isfahan!. QhazvTnT Isfahan! states 
that a blade, originally belonging 
B to Amir Teimur Gurkani (Timur), 
S^^B that had been handed down from 
■BB one ruler to another, appeared 
■HB during the reign of Shall Safi and 
■■■Bg^'j was entrusted to the Shah so that 
BBj he could conquer die world in 
the same fashion as Timur. The 
I „ text clearly states that the name 
BB of Amir Teimur GurkanT was 
i # written on the blade and that 
the sword had a clear and good 
mm jawhar pattern along the whole 
jBB blade. It is interesting to see that 
Kb I two shamshlrs attributed to Timur, 
BBP that have the gold inlaid inscription 
BBF Amir Teimur Gurkani, also have 
JBB the gold-inlaid inscription of the 
name of Shah Safi in a cartouche that 
reads 'Eandeye Shah Vela yat Safi (the 
representative/slave of 'Shah Velaya't 
[referring to Imam Ah] Saff ). The latter 
cartouche was put on the blades at a later 
date. 

DESCRIPTIONS OF 
SHAMSHIR 

In manuals and books from different periods 
in Iran, different adjectives are used to describe 
the physical attributes of a shamshir and 
can generally be divided into the following 
categories: 

a) adjectives describing the crucible steel 
pattern (damascus pattern) of a shamshir, 
such as shamshir-e abdar: a sword with a 
watered pattern, or shamshir- e gohar-dar: a 
watered sword. 
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b) adjectives comparing the shamshTr to diamond (either 
because of its colour due to the traces of white on the 
surface of the crucible steel pattern or because of 

its sharpness), such as shamshlr-e almas-negar: 
j a sword with a diamond colour and shamshrr-e 
j almas-rang: a diamond-coloured. 

c) adjectives describing the shape of a shamshir, such as 
; shamshlr-e do dam hendl: a two edged Indian sword/a double- 
| edged sword made of Indian crucible steel; shamshlr-e kaj: 

j curved sword; shainshlr-e kaj Qezelbashi: the curved sword used 
by Qezelbash, and shamshir- e kutah: short sword. 

| As I have shown above, the term shamshTr does not refer 
I only to the highly-curved swords in Iran. Rather, 'shamshir' is 
j a generic term in Persian, used to refer to any type of sword, 
including straight swords and .swords from odier countries. The 
j etymological roots of the term shamshir go back to pre-lslamic 
! Iran, when swords were straight and double-edged, and the 
; word was used in Pahlavi as 'samser, 'safser and 'sufser. There 
remains considerable controversy as to when the first curved 
swords or sabres were introduced in Iran -it is thought that the J 
first sabres appeared in the eighth or ninth centuries AD and, 1 
although it is generally assumed that the highly-curved sword | 
was introduced during the Shah Abbas period (1587-1629 1 
AD), there is evidence they probably existed long before. There I 
are many adjectives used in Persian manuscripts to describe ■ 
the physical attributes of a shamshir, some describing the jfl 
cmdble steel pattern and others the shape of the sword. These A 
adjeoires in themselves provide fascinating information JH 
about the development of the shamshir during different JH 
peoods in Iran. iH 
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A Persian shamshir with a central 
fuller. Bears hegira date 1 264 
( i 848 AD) just after the rule 
of Mohammad Shah Qajar 
(Courtesy of the Cultural 
Institute of Bonyad) A 



A Persian shamshir dating 
from the middle of the 
Qajar Period (1794- 
1925 AD) 



Early Safavid Persian 
shamshTr with a 
serrated/flamed blade 
(1502-1 722 AD) 
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